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ENGLISH CHURCH REFORM. 


English Church Reform, 1815-1840. By Wittiam Law 
MATHI«SON. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 


Tus is a book so well written and so informing about a 
period of English Church history which has, for reasons not 
hard to discover, been lately much neglected by both Church 
and Dissent, that we felt no surprise when we read in the 
last sentence of the author’s preface that it owes its publica- 
tion to the consideration of the Carnegie Trustees for the 
Scottish Universities. An endowment, if wisely adminis- 
tered, is as much needed in these days, when the great 
reading public is the patron of literature, as ever it was in 
the Middle Ages. 

The dates on the title-page, 1815 to 1840, may not seem 
specially attractive to us—‘ light believers in our casual 
creeds ”"—yet between them lies a veritable revolution in 
the course of men’s thoughts, and still more of their feelings 
upon both secular and religious subjects. Whilst reading 
this book our breath is continually being taken away, and 
we find ourselves asking, “ Was this, indeed, the world of 
our grandfathers?” 

The period under treatment by Dr. Mathieson is not 
one of mental exaltation or much productiveness, nor is it 
illustrated by any really great names in theology or 
religious philosophy. (Pace the admirers of Coleridge.) 
The only Anglican divine about whom our author (a most 
restrained writer either by way of praise or blame) can 
bring himself to approach within even the “ outside edge” 
of enthusiasm is Bishop Blomfield (one of the “ Greek Play ” 
bishops), for whom he makes out so good a case that we have 
already written to our booksellers for a second-hand copy of 
Blomfield’s “ Memoir,’’ a book which hitherto we have 
shamefully overlooked. 

But though a dull age, outside secular politics, it 
certainly was not a dead one; and though it may have 
produced no books deserving to be called great, it shed 
pamphlets by the thousand ; and if you really want to know 
what your two grandfathers, or it may be your four great- 
grandfathers, thought important (circa 1815-1840), cast your 
eye over the pamphlets they read or wrote; and if you 
laugh at the “sound and fury” of these heated pam- 
phleteers, and are inclined to ridicule their extravagant 
prophecies of impending disaster, and to conclude that you 
are wiser than your ancestors, you will only be a fool for 
your pains; for whilst your grandparents read their pam- 
phiets, you read the daily papers! 

Dr. Mathieson’s book is so compact and word-sparing 
that it is impossible to do it the barest justice in a short 
review, and even were the review twice as long it would only 
be made so by free quotation. It is emphatically a book 
to be bought and read. 

The author starts by emphasizing the fact that the 
great general agitation which ultimately resulted in the 
Reform Act of 1832 was as much an agitation for the reform 
of the Church of England and Ireland, and for the relief 
of Dissenters of all kinds from political and social dis- 
abilities, as for the abolition of rotten boroughs and the 
lowering of the Parliamentary franchise. 

As we cannot follow Dr. Mathieson chapter by chapter, 
we must confine ouselves to his review of the “ origin and 
character” of the ‘Teligious parties as they existed in 
England at the commencement of his period. He begins 
with the Evangelicals inside the Church of England who, 
though usually dubbed ‘“ Methodists” by the great godless 
world, had never joined any separate community, but 
obstinately persisted in calling themselves members of the 
Church. Considering the energy and zeal of this handful 
of men, the wealth and generosity of a few of their adherents, 


and their organizing skill in the purchase of advowsons, it 
is, as Dr. Mathieson remarks, strange how few preferments 
fell into their laps. Still, there these Evangelicals were, 
founding the Church Missionary Society and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and in many a field of social activity 
working their hardest to arouse the English people from the 
deep slumber of humanity into which they had fallen during 
the eighteenth century. 

Dr. Mathieson attributes this failure of the Evangelicals 
to capture the Church of England to the deep-rooted dislike 
of Englishmen to the “ unco guid,” and to the disgust engen- 
dered by the peculiar diction and lack of culture of this 
school of thought and expression; and he gives us a refer- 
ence to a once famous essay of John Foster on this very 
point. All true enough, but what really made these Evan- 
gelicals unpopular was not their lack of culture (a rare 
commodity in those days) or their grating jargon, but that 
doctrine of the New Birth (“canting about the New Birth,” 
as Archbishop Drummond put it) which insisted upon indivi- 
dual converson of the test of Christianity, and thereby thrust 
the sacrament of baptism in childhood into the background. 
This “ New Birth” was the bedrock dogma on which both 
Wesley and the Church of England Evangelicals rested, and 
it was a dogma then, as now, most distasteful to all good 
Churchmen and bad men. Passing by the Evangelicals, we 
are next led to examine the “bulk”’ of the English clergy, 
who, we are assured—and Miss Austen supports the asser- 
tion—were much addicted to dancing and racing and, when 
their means permitted, to fox-hunting ; but it is gratifying 
to be assured on the authority of a Surrey cleric of Evan- 
gelical leanings that these clergy, whilst in hot pursuit of 
their favourite avocations, usually preserved the utmost 
decorum ; never, we suppose, riding over the hounds or being 
in the same field with the fox. The High Church Party, at 
the beginning of Dr. Mathieson’s period, were in no sense 
the successors of the non-jurors of that “Glorious Revolu- 
tion” which gave us “Dutch” William and his Whig sup- 
porters. The non-jurors began, almost gloriously, with the 
saintly Sancroft and some four hundred of the most pious 
and learned of the beneficed clergy who manfully adhered 
to the doctrines of Divine Right and Passive Obedience, but 
soon split on the still-vexed question of the Communion 
Service, and then dwindled away into insignificance and 
disrepute. The High Churchmen of the new era were not 
romantic figures, and their names on Dr. Mathieson’s pages 
awaken faint memories. However, in somewhat dismal days 
the divines of this school upheld the sacramental theory, 
the authority of the Church, the dignity of ritual, and the 
need of decency in the conduct of divine service. 

About the close of our author’s period, these last- 
mentioned views were strongly reinforced by the progenitors 
of the Tractarian movement, amongst whom Dr. Mathieson 
gives pride of place to Hugh James Rose of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Rose certainly started the movement, and might 
have succeeded in controlling it had he not been superseded 
by the unresting pen and the fiery zeal of John Henry New- 
man, who was not the sort of man to take his orders from a 
committee, but persisted in running that course which 
secures for him the strange distinction of being styled by 
Dr. Mathieson “the Father of Modernism in the Church of 
Rome.” It is always dangerous to harness a man of genius 
to the car of orthodoxy. Dr. “Humdrum’”’ is the best 
“wheeler” in such a vehicle. 

Rose and his friends were not ardent Church reformers, 
and some of them almost seemed to defend the most 
clamant abuses, such as pluralism and the like. Rose, 
in particular, was possessed with the idea that unless 
wealthy men of good family could be induced to take Holy 
Orders the days of the Church would be few and evil. Rose 
was a man of genuine piety, but though he believed in God 
he also believed in “Crockford.” Time has proved Rose 
wrong. The glories of Crockford have departed ; and yet, 
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purged of her worst abuses, the Church of England still 
survives. No “black book” of the Church, such as Dr. 
Mathieson records, could to-day be published. Prelates of 
the types of Watson and Sparke of Ely have long disap- 
peared, and the only fault that can be found with our 
present-day bishops is that nobody obeys them. The Church 
of England has at last grasped the fact that it is not really 
and truly a National Church at all, but a Missionary Church 
in a semi-pagan land. Nobody, save a small body of her own 
extremists, cries out for her disestablishment. 

The Pope is still in the Vatican; the Turk has been 
re-established in Constantinople by the public law of 
Europe; and our bishops, “not unpleasingly apparelled,” 
are still to be found sitting in an unreformed, though ham- 
strung, House of Lords. Sursum corda! Dr. Mathieson is 
not at the end of his task. May he go on with it as he has 
begun ! 

AvucusTINE BrRRELL. 


ACHIEVEMENTS AND INTENTIONS. 


Riceyman Steps. By ARNOLD BENNETT. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

The Wallet of Kai Lung. By Ernest BRAMAH. With an 
Introduction by GRANT RICHARDS. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d.) 

Castle Conquer. By Papraic Cotum. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

Bilbermann. By Jacques DE LACRETELLE. Translated by 
BrRiAN LUNN. (Benn. 6s.) 

Dutch Courage. By Jack Lonpon. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

Pam at Fifty. By BARONESS VON HUTTEN. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue intentions of novelists are an interesting subject of 
speculation. More interesting, very often, than their 
achievements. What, we wonder, precisely did they mean 
to express? What effect on the minds of their readers was it 
their aim to produce? What had they in their own minds as 
they wrote? Sometimes it is obvious. To begin at the lower 
end of this list of books, it is apparent that Baroness von 
Hutten, in writing “ Pam at Fifty,” meant to give a pleasant 
sketch of an agreeable, middle-aged woman, surrounded by 
her family and friends; it was also, one gathers, intended 
to round off a biography begun in earlier novels. The 
author has, I suppose, succeeded. If you like pleasant and 
superficial sketches of agreeable people, you will like “ Pam 
at Fifty.” If you care, on the other hand, for the way a book 
is written, you will find it episodic, long-drawn, lacking art, 
style, and form. It is a rambling gossip about people who 
are only insignificant because (perhaps the only possible 
reason) they are presented insignificantly. 

What Mr. Jack London intended was always clear. Mrs. 
London has here collected ten of his early stories, written 
primarily for the young, and they are quite good enough 
reading. Each relates an exciting adventure told in a simple 
and rather youthfully artless manner. They have, perhaps, 
the fault of reading too truly ; they wear, without art, that 
quality of solid veracity that mars many good adventure 
stories, giving them a too straightforward flatness, a lack 
of vividness and “ punch.” It has often been said that Mr. 
London wrote of raw life; here it is served up a little too 
uncooked. But they are good tales. 

M. Jacques de Lacretelle suffers from having meant 
intensely and meant well. He was out to give a tragic pic- 
ture of anti-Semitism among French schoolboys. This he 
has certainly done. The result is a story that reads like a 
thesis or a tract. It is a slight and short account of two 
boys and their environment of school and home. It is told 
with some force and emotion, but it remains still life. 
Neither Silbermann, the clevef, sensitive, maltreated young 
Jew, nor his friend and champion, the French Protestant 
schoolboy who tells the story, ever becomes actually a boy, 
in spite of a certain amount of attention paid to the psycho- 
logy of the latter. As to the conversation—well, one does 
not know, I suppose, how French schoolboys talk. And no 
doubt M. de Lacretelle does ; but it does not follow that he 
has reproduced it here. It is a tragic little study, with a 
tragically ironic end; but it is rather a study of prejudices 
than of persons. 

Mr. Padraic Colum meant to write a story about Irish 
peasantry and their struggle for land in the 1880's. 
I do not think that he can have altogether done so. He is, of 


course, primarily a poet, and he writes with a poet’s charm 
and grace. But he seems to lack the sense of human life 
that a novelist should, among other qualities, possess. 
“Castle Conquer” is readable for the beauty that is in many 
individual passages. But as a vivid, lifelike, or convincing 
story about human beings, it fails. The figures move as in a 
mist; they have not life; their talk—often, one suspects, 
romanticized—is at times incredible, as, for instance, the 
brief conversation between the Viceroy and his aide-de-camp 
on page 348, and the long discourse on legal procedure 
delivered conversationally by a junior counsel to a peasant 
girl and her uncle before atrial. There are other unrealities, 
such as a theological student being a leading spirit in a 
revolutionary secret society, and the unnatural ignorance of 
an ordinarily intelligent peasant girl as to what ceremonies 
could constitute marriage. The whole book has about it a 
gentle atmosphere of romance. Perhaps Mr. Colum 
was not aiming at realism, but was content with this 
vague and rambling beauty. He achieves this beauty 
most effectively when he is writing folk-talk, folk-legends, 
and folk-song ; when he deals with politics and persons, it 
slips away into a blur. Perhaps he has been too long from 
Treland. 

As to Mr. Ernest Bramah, whose agreeable Victorian 
classic, “The Wallet of Kai Lung,” has been once more 
reprinted, speculations as to his intentions are lost in appre- 
ciation of his achievement. They do not stale with time, 
these stories; they remain a wonderful tour de force, and 
their bland, suave, amiable Anglo-Chinese style, kept up 
without lapse from beginning to end, never palls. It seems 
a great pity that Mr. Bramah should ever use any other 
style; the crude, stilted Conan Doyleish English of his 
detective stories certainly goes far to bear out the common 
theory that Mr. Bramah has a literary dual personality. On 
the kindest hypothesis, that “The Eyes of Max Carrados” 
is a joke, it is a very poor one, and one that could be per- 
petrated by any ordinary third-rate writer; it is certainly 
not worth the time and energy of the writer of “The Wallet”’ 
and “The Golden. Hours.” It is hardly, at this time of day, 
necessary to say that “The Wallet of Kai Lung” has wit, 
humour, elegance, charm, learning, all the literary graces. 
The stories themselves are not all very good ones ; apart from 
the manner of their telling, some of them would be dull 
enough; but, decked with these graces of style, they are 
enchanting. Perhaps the most delightful is the sad story of 
how this versatile but unfortunate person failed as a writer 
of books. 

How sharp a contrast, nearly every way, is Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s “ Riceyman Steps”! Mr. Bennett has no literary 
graces, no bland elegance of style; it is not in these that his 
charm lee, “fte writes without rhythm and without beauty. 
The persons he writes about are depressingly stupid, ugly, 
and unlovable. But, at any rate, there they are, alive and 
solid, actual people in an actual world jand how much this 
is! Mr. Bennett moves us, and, I think, means to move us, 
to no sympathy with his creatures; their cancers, their 
fibroid growths, their underfeeding, their gluttony, their 
affections, he presents with the cool, skilled detachment of 
the artist or the surgeon, but with, in addition, humour that 

ost endears them to,is after all. “ Riceyman Steps” is 
a very brilliant book ;/in it Mr. Bennett has got quite away 
from millionaires and the vulgar rich, and returned to the 
vulgar poor, setting them against a sordid background in 
Clerkenwell. His miserly bookseller, his vulgar, affectionate 
wife, and their kindly, al, greedy, starved servant gir 
are all superbly alive/ The book is not perfect in fo it 
has its tediums; it is long-drawn; in parts it dragg; the 
situations are repea But it is fullyof admirable scenes, 
strongly imagined, wittily expressed/ the bookseller and his 
lady out on a day’s pleasuring, shadowéd by the man’s pas- 
sion for parsimony ; the servant in the kitchen yielding to 
the temptation of the steak ; Riceyman Square on a Sunday 
morning. The shrewd, sharp realism of these and other pas- 
sages shows Mr. Bennett at his best. He meant, presumably, 
to draw a truthful and amusing picture of a small and dis- 
tressed group of people against an unlovely background of 
Clerkenwell streets OF he has brilliantly succeeded. 

Vv 


“Riceyman Steps” js’very. certainly the best novel he has 
written for a long Pacing 








Rost Macautay. 
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CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS LORE 


By T. G. CRIPPEN. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 
“Some idea of the scope of this book may be got from a 
study of its list of contents, in which fifty-six sections are men- 
tioned. These include: The Origin of Christmas, Names of 
Christmas, Mistletoe, Cradle-rocking, The Yule Log, Masking, 
Old Christmas Eve, and Plough Monday. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that Christmas and Christmas Lore is a mine of 
information on its subject, a book with which no lover of the 
Season would willingly remain unacquainted.” 


BEN JONSON’S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH WILLIAM DRUMMOND OF 
HAWTHORNDEN 


Edited by R. F. PATTERSON, M.A. (Cantab.), Litt.D. 

(Glasgow), formerly Foundation Scholar of St. John’s 

College, and Charles Oldham Shakespeare Scholar, Cam- 

bridge University. With Introduction and Notes. 7s. 6d. net. 

This edition has a full introduction, a text carefully collated 
with the unique MS. in the Advocates’ Library, a critical 
apparatus and copious notes, both printed below the texts, and 
an index. An edition of this kind has been for many years a 
desideratum. 





A SKETCH OF RECENT SHAKE- 
SPEAREAN INVESTIGATION 


By C. H. HERFORD, M.A., Litt.D., Honorary Professor of 
English Literature, University of Manchester. Price 6s. net. 


ANCIENT MAN IN BRITAIN 


By DONALD A. MACKENZIE. Fully Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. 
In Ancient Man in Britain Mr. Donald Mackenzie has 
collected a mass of the most varied and significant information 
regarding the early inhabitants of these islands, the result 
being a volume which will deeply interest the general reader 
and the student alike. 


“Altogether delightful.”—The Daily Telegraph. 


WONDER TALES OF THE EAST 


By DONALD A. MACKENZIE. Illustrated in colour and in 
black-and-white by Warwick Reynolds. 
Large crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
A fascinating as well as valuable collection ot fantastic or 
beautiful stories from Eastern lands. 





THE RED LETTER POETS 


A series convenient in form and beautifully printed in black and red. Each volume has.a fine photogravure 


portrait frontispiece. Blue cloth covers with design in white and gold; and wrapper. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 


ROBERT BROWNING WHITTIER 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING WORDSWORTH 
KEATS MATTHEW ARNOLD 
LONGFELLOW BURNS 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 
SHELLEY 

TENNYSON, SELECT POEMS 
TENNYSON, IN MEMORIAM 








An Ideal Series of Books for Wayside or Bedside 






BLACKIE’S “WALLET” LIBRARY OF ENGLISH PROSE 


In their new ‘‘ Wallet” Library of English Prose, Messrs. Blackie offer to the reading public a choice 
selection of English masterpieces at a popular price and in an entirely novel format. 

The size of the volumes in this Library—rughly 53x34 inches—is ideal for a book for the pocket, 
while, though some of them contain over 4oo pages, their weight is trifling. Price 1s. 6d. net each. 


DE QUINCEY: SELECT ESSAYS 
Introduction by Charles Whibley. 

LAMB: ESSAYS OF ELIA 

Introduction by Augustine Birrell. 
CARLYLE: SELECT ESSAYS 

Introduction by Frederic Harrison. 
EMERSON : SELECT ESSAYS 

Introduction by Richard Whiteing. 
O. W. HOLMES: THE AUTOCRAT OF THE 
BREAKFAST TABLE Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 
BACON’S ESSAYS Introduction by Frederic Harrison. 





DR. JOHNSON’S TABLE-TALK 
Introduction by W. A. Lewis Bettany. 
RUSKIN : SESAME AND LILIES and UNTO THIS LAST 
Introduction by Alice Meynell. 
MORE’S UTOPIA Introduction by H. G. Wells. 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 
Introduction by the Very Rev. H. C. Beeching. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE 
Introduction by the Very Rev. H. C. Beeching. 


MONTAIGNE: SELECT ESSAYS 
Introduction by Charles Whibley. 








THE “BEAUTIFUL POEMS” SERIES 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 





~~ A very handsomely produced series, consisting of carefully selected masterpieces of English verse. Each 
has a number of beautiful imaginative coloured plates, together with various black-and-white illustrations and 
charming decorations, the work of the well-known artist, Florence Harrison. F’cap 4to. 3s. 6d. net each. 


Tennyson—GUINEVERE, AND OTHER POEMS 


Tennyson—A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN, AND 
OTHER POEMS 


Christina Rosseti—GOBLIN MARKET, AND- OTHER 
POEMS 


Christina Rosseti—SHORTER POEMS 





THE PIONEER LIBRARY 


A standard series by Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., the famous explorer, colonial plenipotentiary, and 
novelist. Large crown 8vo. Fully illustrated. 3s. 6d. net each. * 


The euthor’s name is sufficient guarantee that the Pioneer Series is accurate and comprehensive, but the fascination which 
his presentation of history and of general information exercises upon his readers can be understood only from personal 


experience of his work. 
PIONEERS IN INDIA 
PIONEERS IN AUSTRALIA 
PIONEERS IN CANADA 


PIONEERS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
PIONEERS IN WEST AFRICA 
PIONEERS IN TROPICAL AMERICA 





Please send Postcard for the latest List of Publications. 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 


GLASGOW AND BOMBAY 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS 
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MUSIC AND THE HISTORICAL SENSE. 

A History of Music. By Paut LAnpormy. Translated by 
FREDERICK H. MARTENS. (Scribner. 10s. 6d.) 

A Dictionary of Old English Music and Musical Instru- 
ments. By JEFFREY PULVER. (Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d.) 


Shakespearean Music in the Plays and Early Operas. By 
Sir FREDERICK BripGE. (Dent. 10s, 6d.) 


Modern Music: its Aims and Tendencies. By Roto H. 
Myers. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) 

Music in Worship. Report of the Archbishops’ Committee. 
(S.P.C.K. 1s.) 


A Manual of English Church Music. Edited by GrorcE 
GARDNER and SypNgy H. Nicuotson. (S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d.) 


In Music’s house are many mansions, and many ways lead 
thither. After a time these ways converge into a kind of 
King’s Highway—a very different thing from a Royal Road— 
and those who set foot thereon find themselves at last nel 
mezzo camin of their musical life. Infinitely diverse are the 
pilgrims, both in purpose and opinion, and apt to resent 
the critic police, who, with an engaging ignorance of the 
rules of the road, strive to regulate the traffic. They are all, 
however, marked by that certain mellowness peculiar to those 
who have submitted themselves to the discipline of the past, 
and have arrived at some understanding and appreciation of 
its achievement. 

This is the meaning and value of history. Here alone 
may be sought some stable criterion of values, and without 
some historical sense one lacks inevitably those rich over- 
tones that a sensitive and informed mind experiences in the 
presence of a work of art. Provided always that it does not 
degenerate into a mere taste for the “fine antique.” 

And the historical approach to music has been ill 
enough prepared. Indeed, it presents formidable problems 
to those who enter on the research of things past. The 
political economy of music—harmony, counterpoint, orches- 
tration, and so on—has absorbed many, but its constitu- 
tional history—the study of form and structure in evolution 
—has received sadly insufficient attention. Its political 
history, an enterprise hardly less hazardous for the historian 
than the assigning of parts in some great world-movement, 
has tended to become simply chronological lexicography, 
when it has not been serving the ends of propaganda or 
polemic. To treat at all adequately of the growth of Music 
within the limits of a single volume is a matter of extreme 
difficulty, and, with certain reservations, M. Paul Landormy 
may be said to have succeeded. His “History of Music,” 
always quietly illuminating, is distinguished by taste and 
scholarship. But M. Landormy would be a better historian 
were he not so good a Frenchman. Again and again he 
succumbs to the temptation to measure all things by French 
standards. Thus, while Rameau is granted a chapter, Purcell 
is dismissed with the homage of a page, as the greatest, and 
perhaps the last, composer of a people curiously lacking in 
musical inspiration. A chapter is rightly devoted to Berlioz ; 
but Brahms, “the most German among all the German com- 
posers ... in France passes for a musician of the second 
order, at times agreeable, rarely great, often wearisome,” 
and is dismissed in a few lines. Verdi is barely noticed. 

Some of the best things in the book are due to a fine 
flair for discreet and apposite quotation, added to a gift for 
brief and vivid characterizations of men and ideas—brilliant 
thumbnail sketches that leave their subjects crisply defined 
in the complex course of musical evolution. How admirably 
do Caccini’s words in the preface to his “ Nuove Musici” 
convey the spirit of the early seventeenth-century revolt from 
polyphony: “Fioriture (ornaments) are not essential to a 
good style of singing; but .. . rather to tickle the ears of 
those who do not know what singing with passion is . . . it 

is far more important to grasp the thought and the words, 
to feel them, and to express them with taste and emotion, 
than to know counterpoint.” 

Debussy’s attitude to music is equally happily sum- 
marized in Verlaine’s— 

‘Rien de plus cher que la chanson grise 
Ou Vindécis au précs se joint,” 

but his attitude to life is best expressed in his own words: 
“ame d’autrui est une forét obscure, ot il faut marcher avec 
précaution.”’ , 











The giants of music do not yield themselves so readily 
to this style of treatment, and the studies of a rather dull 
Bach and a rather too romantic Beethoven leave one a little 
restless. It is in its account of the contribution of the Latin 
genius to music, in its nice appreciation of what is significant 
in personalities and movements, in schools and transitions, 
and in the clarity and restraint of its exposition, that the 
chief merit of this book lies. The translator has added a 
complementary chapter on American music, ; 

The historical study of an art has more than a refining 
influence. “Great memories bear the seed of growth,” and 
the present revival of interest in our later Tudor and early 
Stuart music augurs well for our immediate musical future. 
In Mr. Jeffrey Pulver’s “ Dictionary of Old English Music,” 
which aims at supplying an account of the forms, terms, and 
instruments peculiar to our “great age,” the elements of 
musical craftsmanship are linked most happily with contem- 
porary life and manners. One reads, for example, of the 
social inferiority of that Italian parvenu, the violin, until the 
French tastes of Charles II. called it to court ; and how the 
cittern was the instrument par ezcellence of the barbers’ 
shops, where gossip was mingled with a “Gregory Walker or 
a Coranto.” There is a plenitude of literary references 
ranging from Langland and the “moral Gower” to Mr. 
Pepys, and one has real pleasure in dipping into a work 
where charm of manner is wedded to a nice sense of historical 
values and a regard for conciseness and accuracy. 

Sir Frederick Bridge’s book on Shakespearean music 
will please amateurs of literature and of music alike. It is 
a small garden, well cultivated, and tastefully laid out; a 
pleasaunce wherein one may escape from the stress of modern 
music for a little, and return with one’s musical sense 
curiously refreshed. The setting of Hamlet’s soliloquy in 
the Pepys MSS. perhaps falls rather within the category of 
the “fine antique,” and one may not be entirely disposed 
to follow the slender argument that assigns it to Matthew 
Locke. For the reconstruction of Morley’s “O Mistress 
Mine,”’ one has nothing but gratitude. The lovely thing 
repays a thousand times the labours of research that dis- 
interred a viol part in the Royal College of Music, a flute 
part in the British Museum, the cittern accompaniment in the 
Bodleian, and parts for pandora and flute in the library of 
Christ Church, Oxford. The remainder of the book is con- 
cerned with Shakespearean songs and the earlier operatic 
adaptations, including the “ Tempest” versions of Purcell and 
of Shadwell. The work is slight enough in bulk, but it is 
characterized by the liveliness and ripe scholarship that one 
looks for in the author. 

Mr. Myers’s essay on contemporary music offends by 
the absence of critical balance. It is hard to take quite 
seriously a writer who mentions casually that the “ Sacré 
du Printemps” is as great a work as the “St. Matthew 
Passion,” and makes no attempt to justify the faith that is 
in him. There is much terminological circumstance, much 
insistence on the externals of structure, and little of the 
spirit that informs them. The highly significant strain of 
classical influence in the best modern music does not 
interest him; yet here lies the root of the matter—a new 
realization of the vital power and beauty of pure form and a 

strong reaction against a mere delight in vague sensations 
or the sham sublime. 

In church music this spirit has shown itself in a critical 
and healthy revaluation of Victorian ideals, quickened, per- 
haps, by the sane and strong influence of the Elizabethans. 
The Archbishops’ Committee adds to many admirable sug- 
gestions a strong protest against tawdry hymns given a 
spurious value by association, and puts in a plea for the 
homely virtues of “naturalness, buoyancy, quietude, sin- 
cerity, zeal, spacious thoughts, and high desires.” The 
“Manual of English Church Music,” edited by Archdeacon 
Gardner and Mr. S. H. Nicholson, is inspired by the same 
ideals. It is an eminently practical text-book, based on the 
experience of many of our most distinguished church musi- 
cians, and deals with the broader aspects of the various 
branches of church music. It should be of inestimable service 
to those church organists, especially, whose musical training 
has been limited. 

H. Sypnzy M. Lewis. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON® 





NEW LIST oa 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES LORD CURZON 


q 


has written an Introduction to BRITAIN’S LIFE 
BOATS: A Century of Heroic Service 
The story of Britain’s Life-Boats and Their Work, 
1824-1924, by Major A. J. Dawson, with a Preface 
by Joseph Conrad. The work is published in one 
handsome volume with over eighty illustrations, 
cloth, 7/6 net; a signed Edition de Luxe, limited 
to 1,000 copies and specially bound, will also be 
issued, 42/= net. 


CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 


fees 


THE LIFE of the RIGHT HON. SIR 
HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, G.C.B 
By J. A. Spenper. ‘‘ A notable addition to the 
limited number of great British biographies.”— 
Sir Hienry Lucy in the Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ Of 
extraordinary present interest and of permanent 
historic value.”—-The Right Hon. C. F. G. Master- 
man in the Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ Mr. Spender 
has the secret of handling detail without dullness.” 
—The Times. ‘‘ This admirable biography.”— 
Manchester Guardian. Twovols. Illus. 42/= net. 


M. BARRIE 


COURAGE, Sir‘J. M. Barrie's Rectorial 
Address to the Students of St. Andrew 
University, is now in its 16th edition. 
Cloth, 2/* net; Leather, 5/- net; and in pamphlet 
form, 6d. net. 


THE UNIFORM EDITION OF THE PLAYS 
OF SIR J. M. BARRIE.— Mary Rose (The 
New Title to be published shortly) ; Quality Street ; 
The Admirable Crighton; What Every Woman 
Knows; Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire; A Kiss for Cinder- 
ella; The Old Lady Shows her Medals, and Other 
Plays; The Twelve Pound Look, and Other Plays. 
Other volumes in preparation. 

Cloth, 5/- net each; Leather, 7/6 net each. 


THE UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF SIR J. M. BARRIE.—A 
Window in Thrums; Auld Licht Idylls; My Lady 
Nicotine; When a Man’s Single; Margaret 
Ogilvy; The Little White Bird. 

Cloth, 5/* net each; Leather, 7/6 net each. 


THE ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF THE 
WORKS OF SIR J. M. BARRIE.—Peter Pan 
in Kensington Gardens, with plates in colour by 
Arthur Rackham, cloth, 10/6 net and 25/- net; 
Peter and Wendy, with plates in colour by F. D. 
Bedford, 10/6 net; Peter and Wendy, with plates 
in colour and black-and-white by Mabel Lucie 
Attwell, 7/6 net; Quality Street, with plates in 
colour by Hugh Thomson, 20/- net; The Admir- 
able Crichton, with plates in colour by Hugh 
Thomson, 25/= net. 


LORD MILNER 


QUESTIONS OF THE HOUR. By Lorp 
MILNER, is recommended by the Press of every 
political party. Written with ‘‘courage and com- 
plete sincerity.”"—The Times. Containing ‘‘ many 
suggestive trains of thought.”—Morning Post. 
‘‘ The argument is sound, the outlook singularly 
impartial, the conclusions moderate, but enlight- 
ened.”—Nation. ‘‘ Lord Milner will receive a 
respectful hearing from men and women of all 
parties.”—Manchester Guardian. 7/6 net. 


TALES OF TRAVEL. 


By the Marguess 
CurRzON OF KEDLEsTon, K.G. ‘ In this book he is 


not only a scholar but an undergraduate of quick 


and humorous decisions.”—The Times. ‘*‘ Full of 
fascinating material.” —Evening News. ‘ Packed 
with good things.”—Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ ‘ Tales 


of Travel’ is a refreshment.”—Daily Chronicle. 
Abounds with good stories.”"—Daily Express. 
Illustrated. 28/= net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


gq 


THE EDITIONS OF RUDYARD KIPLING’ 
COLLECTED VERSE. The one-volume indie 
paper edition, cloth, 25/- net; leather, 35/= net. 
The original one-volume edition, cloth, 25/= net; 
ee as'3/ net. The original three-volume 
edition, - net the set. THE RUDYARD 
KIPLING CALENDAR with a quotation for 
every day of the year, selected from the Works of 
Rupyarp Kipuinc. Bound in cloth, 3/6 net. 


THE RUDYARD KIPLING “ JUST-SO- 
STORIES” PAINTING BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN. New title, How the Alphabet was 
Made. Just published, 2/6 net. Already pub- 
lished: The Elephant’s Child; The Sing-Song of 
Old Man Kangaroo; How the Rhinoceros Got His 
Skin. 2/6 net each. 


LORD FISHER 


q 


LorD FISHER’s two famous volumes—MEMORIES 
and RECORDS —should be read in conjunction 
with Mr. Churchill’s new book, ‘‘ The World 
Crisis.” Each volume, 20/= net. 


LORD ERNEST HAMILTON 


i) 


Lorp Ernest Hametton’s OLD DAYS AND 
NEW is uniform with his most successful volume 
“Forty Years On.” ‘‘ In ‘ Old Days and New’ 
Lord Ernest has observed the pageant of life with 
merry eyes. Excellent raconteur he proves him- 
self on nearly every page.”—Daily Telegraph. 
‘‘ A thoroughly amusing book.”—Morning Post. 
** Lord Ernest makes a vivid and extraordinarily 
acute contrast between the aristocracy of a hundred 
years ago and the aristocracy of to-day... .A 
book brimful of good anecdote.”—Dajly Graphic. 
With Portrait. 15/= net. 


K. CHESTERTON 


THE LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
By G. K. CHESTERTON, is the first volume to be 
published in HODDER & STOUGHTON’'S 
PEOPLE’S LIBRARY. Other volumes to be 
published immediately are: Everyday Biology by 
J. Arthur Thomson; The Atom and the Electron 
by J. W. N. Sullivan; Victorian Poetry by John 
Drinkwater; The Poetry of Architecture by Frank 
“0 if The Sory of the Renaissance by Sidney 
Dark. 


Prospectus on Application. 2/6 net each volume. 
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MEDLEVAL AND RENAISSANCE ITALY. 
Dante e Manzoni. By GIOVANNI GENTILE. 
Vallecchi, 8 lire.) 
Studi sul Rinascimento. By GIOVANNI GENTILE. (Florence: 
Vallecchi. 12 lire.) 


Medio Evo Italiano. By G. VOLPE. 
16 lire.) 


(Fl rence : 


(Florence; Vallecchi. 


Most of the papers in these volumes have the characteristics 
of contributions to learned journals. They grapple too 
closely with the book in hand—for the majority are reviews— 
to aim at the form of regular essays. Yet as we read on 
we are rewarded, even in the shortest of them, by something, 
a fact or an idea, which gives them more than a passing 
interest, and is a tribute to the quality of the distinguished 
scholars from whose pens they come. 

“Dante e Manzoni” differs from the others. It consists 
of four essays by Croce’s twin brother in idealism, whose 
thought, according to some Italian writers, has had more 
influence on the younger generation than that of the master 
himself. The paper on Manzoni is the least interesting. It 
gives the impression of having been written to order for the 
centenary rather than from any real love of the subject. 
The essay on the philosophy of Dante strikes us as being of 
special importance. Gentile duly emphasizes the point that, 
since Dante is a poet, his thought can be of value only as a 
vision, as an element in his poetry; it has no significance 
outside the imagination that finds expression in the dream. 
In the course of his argument he brings out a difference 
between ancient and modern thought which to us, at least, 
is new. Plato is the greatest optimist among ancient poets 
and philosophers; Leopardi the greatest pessimist among 
the moderns. Yet Plato, like all the ancients, is profoundly 
and radically pessimistic, whereas Leopardi, even in his 
blackest moods, never really despairs. The reason lies in 
the difference of their attitudes towards Nature and God. To 
the ancients the highest spiritual experience meant absorp- 
tion in something outside man, something in which man, as 
such, has no place. Man could not really hope till his 
relation to God had changed entirely, ceasing to be intel- 
lectual and becoming one of love. The reality to which man 
turns should not be Nature, to which we all naturally 
belong, but the spirit into which it is not given to us to 
penetrate except by virtue of an activity that is not instinct, 
but liberty. And he goes on to develop this idea in the 
“Divina Commedia,” emphasizing the essential part played 
by Virgil as exemplifying the old order of pagan thought. 
Dante’s attitude towards State and Church is the sub- 
ject of another admirable essay, while Gentile. has a 
number of suggestive things to say about religion and art. 
The province which he has made peculiarly his own is, how- 
ever, the group of philosophers whose thought may be called 
the last offshoot of the Renaissance and who, almost to a 
man, were to be to some extent victims of the Inquisition and 
the Counter-Reformation. Giordano Bruno and Campanella 
loom large in the “Studi.” The remarks on Machiavelli’s 
contention that there can be no morality outside the State, 
since it absorbs the whole of man’s activities, should be 
read in connection with “ La Profezia di Dante” in the other 
volume. 

Modern democracy has long quickened interest in the 
Italian communes, and some excellent work has been done 
upon them, not least by Prof. Salvemini of Florence. They 
fill by far the largest space in Prof. Volpe’s volume. The 
effects of the social changes involved lasted to our own time. 
By the end of the thirteenth ceutury the main lines of the 
agricultural conditions of Italy were established as they 
remained virtually till the outbreak of the war. It is hardly 
possible to exaggerate the importance of these economic 
changes in the history of mankind when we remember how 
much the Renaissance owed to the transference of wealth 
from the old feudal families to nowveaugz riches like the 
Medici. On one point Prof. Volpe is never tired of insisting. 
We cannot generalize about the communes. Each case must 
be considered separately on its own merits in a country like 
Italy, which has felt the influence of so many civilizations 
and where the conditions differ essentially in every district. 
Thus Sienna could not set out to conquer the country, like 
Florence—for the rise of the communes inevitably meant 









the subjection of the country to the town—by freeing the 
slaves and making artisans of them, because she had no 
industries. She had to work out her salvation on other lines. 
Unfortunately, space does not allow us to say more about 
this scholarly book. 

L. Cotnison-Mor.eEyY. 


SOME CURRENT RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


Religion since the Reformation. Bampton Lectures, 1922. 
By LEIGHTON PULLAN, D.D. (Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d.) 

Problems of the New Testament To-day. By R. H. MALDEN. 
(Oxford University Press. 6s. 6d.) 

Religion. By JAcquEs CoHEN. (Simpkin & Marshall. 3s. 6d.) 

Reasonable Religion : the Message of Emanuel Swedenbor g 
By E. BRAYLEY HopGETTs. (Dent. 6s.) 

The Religion of Wise Men. ByG. F. Warzs. (Allen & Unwin. 
4s. 6d.) 

Jesus Christ and the Modern Challenge. By F. C. Spurr. 
(Nisbet. 5s.) , 

Beauty in Religion. By A. MAUDE RoyDEN. (Putnam. 3s. 6d.) 


THERE is much religious literature (both words being used 
loosely) in England, but little theology. The English mind 
is controversial rather than speculative; and even in con- 
troversy it dwells on the lower levels. Only one of the books 
dealt with here, Mr. Malden’s “ Problems of the New Testa- 
ment,’’ can be described as theological; which, however, is 
not to say that the others, or some of them, are not useful 
and meritorious on their own lines. 

Dr. Pullan’s “ Bampton Lectures” will disappoint those 
who hoped to find them a defence of the Anglo-Catholic 
position. They are desultory, popular, and without method ; 
the author describes them as “only a few studies and 
sketches which he hoped might be useful, in present cir- 
cumstances, to the members of the University.” Perhaps the 
best thing in the book is an anecdote of Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
an eighteenth-century exponent of the Subordinationist 
theology, who, being asked, “Can God the Father annihilate 
the Son and the Holy Ghost? Yes or No?” replied that this 
was a question which he had never considered. It must be 
admitted that his opponent scored. Dr. Pullan’s boutades 
are sometimes in questionable taste. He, somewhat quaintly, 
describes Cardinal Wiseman as “a man of fashion”; Goethe 
as “a snob, as well as a sensualist” ; Renan as “a flippant 
Pagan” ; while “the meanest Roman chapel in England is 
nearer God,” he tells us, “ than the finest temple where they 
preach any sham German Jesus.” Such rhetoric suggests the 
“Church Times” rather than the University pulpit. The 
concluding lecture touches on Modernism, a movement which 
the writer, as might have been expected, views from the 
outside. 

Mr. Malden’s “ Problems of the New Testament” is a 
scholarly work, representing what may be called the Right 
Centre of the Critical School. With regard, e.g., to the 
Virgin Birth, while maintaining that “the balance of 
probability appears to be decidedly in favour of the truth 
of the story,” it is admitted that “belief in it is not the 
same thing as belief in the Incarnation, nor even necessary 
to it”; and that “the belief that Christ had no human 
father did not form any part of the earliest Christian teach- 
ing, and was not public property in the Church till after 
the year a.p 60.” Again, “the traditional view of the 
Resurrection is beset with difficulties,” and has been “ widely 
challenged by men within the Church, whose personal piety 
and devotion to Christ are beyond question.” At the same 
time, “if we discard it, we seem to be plunged into new 
difficulties even more formidable than those from which we 
are trying to escape.” Perhaps an examination of the con- 
ceptions of Resurrection and resuscitation may throw light 
on the question ; the two things are not the same. 

Mr. Cohen’s essay deals with the religious bearing of 
Judaism. It is, he believes, “the one real religion in the 
world,” for— 

“‘the Jews are the only people fitted by Nature to receive 

and live on religion, whe Christianity, which is comple- 

mentary to Judaism, is so in the sense that it satisfies a neces- 
sary condition, not for the purpose of serving the growth and 


——" of Judaism, but to check and prevent its stag- 
nation,” 
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The Bodley Head List 


LUCIUS APUILEIUS 


The Golden Asse 


Illustrated in colour and black-and-white by JEAN 

DE BOSSCHERE, with an Introduction by 

E. B. OSBORN. Limited to 3,000 numbered 
copies. 21s. net. 





FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. 
and HAYTER PRESTON 


Windmills 


Illustrated in colour and black-and-white. 21s. net. 

(Also a special edition on hand-made paper limited 

to 75 numbered copies, with two woodcuts by 
URISHIBARA. 63s. net.) 


ELIE FAURE 
Renaissance Art 


The third volume of his ‘‘ History of Art,’’ trans- 
lated by WALTER PACH. Fully illustrated. 
25s. net. 


HORACE BLEACKLEY 
Casanova in England 


An account of his visit to London in 1763-4, and of 
his amorous adventures in this country. Illustrated. 
15s. net. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 


I for One 


A new book of essays. 6s. net. 


FRANK KENDON 
Mural Paintings in English 
Churches during the Middle Ages 


Illustrated in colour and half-tone. 10s. 6d. net. 


G. B. HARRISON 
Shakespeare’s Fellows 


A study of some of his professional friends and 
rivals, and of the Elizabethan literary atmosphere. 
6s. net. 


E. W. MARTINDELL 
A Bibliography of 
Rudyard Kipling 


New and enlarged edition limited to 700 copies. 
Illustrated. 21s. net. 

(Also a special edition on hand-made paper with 

5 extra plates, limited to 50 copies numbered and 
signed. 63s. net.) 


DR. AGNES SAVILL 


Music Health & Character 


The personal musical confessions of a self-taught 
music-lover, with chapters on the physical and 
educational value of music. 7s. 6d. net. 
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GREEN LABEL BOOKS 





As Others See Us 


A Woman of No Importance gives charming and virile 
character impressions of many men and women well known 
in public life. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


The Hambledon Cricket Chronicle 


By F. 8. Ashley-Cooper. With a foreword E. V. Lucas. 
A complete eg of the records of the Club, minutes, 
accounts, list of players and matches played from 1772-1796. 
Illustrated. Evening Standard : ‘‘ More exciting than twenty 
best sellers.” Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Everybody's Book on Collecting 


By Dr. George C. Williamson, giving information on Chelsea 
China, Old Prints, Sévres Porcelain, and many other 
subjects. Illustrated. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
From Workshop to War Cabinet 
By Rt. Hon. George N. Barnes. With an introduction by 
the Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd George, O.M., M.P. An interestin 
volume of reminiscences told in a modest way. Pall Ma 
Gazette: “ Brimful of good things.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Pig-Sticking 

By Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Bt. A revised and enlarged 
edition of the famous classi¢ on this sport—one of the 
principal sports of India. The volume is _ extensively 
illustrated from drawings by the author. Ready mid- 
November. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


Forty Years a Soldier 

By Major-Gen. Sir George Younghusband. A volume of 

recollections dealing with all sorts of people, incidents, and 

happenings. Daily Chronicle: ‘‘ This admirable volume will 

be read with interest by soldier and civilian alike.” 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


Recollections of a Savage 


By Edwin A. Ward. The Savage Club is practically the 
only consistently democratic institution in the world. 
There all men are equal. Daily Chronicle: ‘“ A book of ga 
stories and high spirits.” Illustrated. Demy 8vo. lés. net. 


Curious Survivals 


By Dr. G. C. Williamson. Dr. Williamson has set himself 
the tracing of these old and interesting survivals to their 
source, showing how tenacious we are in our ceremonials. 
Westminster Gazette: “Not a page of it is dull.” 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Jungle Behind Bars 


By Courtney Ryley Cooper. Some wonderful incidents in 
the lives of animals in a menagerie. How a gorilla took 
revenge on a trainer, the wanderings of an elephant, the 
tiger who would not submit, and the lion who did. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Head Hunters of the Amazon 


A record of seven years’ exploration and adventure on the 
Amazon. By F. W. Up de Graff. With an introduction by 
R. B, Cunninghame Graham. The author actually took 
part ip a head hunt, among other SS unique adven- 
tures. Illustrated. my 8vo. 16s. net. 


My Sporting Memories 

Forty years with note-book and gun. By Major-General 
Nigel Woodyatt, C.B., C.I.E., author of Under Ten Viceroys. 
Thrilling adventures with tiger, rhinoceros, leopard, snakes 
and much of the lore of the jungle and the ways of its 
inhabitants. With remarkable illustrations, reproduced 
from actual photographs. ‘ 16s. net. 


9 . 
The Angler’s Companion 
A new edition of Thomas Tod Stoddart’s fishing classic. 
Edited, with a lengthy introduction, by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bt. 4 plates in colours, 18 half-tone illustrations 
and 18 line drawings. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


The Sport of Fishing 


A book of incident and accident for anglers. By John 
MacKeachan. With an Introduction y Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bt., and numerous illustrations. 

Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Off the Beaten Track in Sussex 


By Arthur Stanley Cooke, who for years explored the 
less trodden ways, and with pen and pencil recorded the 
things he discovered—natural, historical and archeological. 
He obtained the assistance of a number of Sussex artists 
who contribute 160 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
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The particularism of Judaism easily leads us to overlook 
its possibilities. Under the Cesars it was a power in the 
Greco-Roman world ; and it was by no means inconceivable 
that it might have played the part in history which has been 
played, in fact, by Christianity. Dis aliter visum est. On 
this occasion the legend was reversed ; it was Esau who was 
the supplanter, and whose hand had hold of Jacob’s heel. 

Had Swedenborg flourished a century later, his 
strangely mixed teaching might have fallen on a more fertile 
soil. He seems to have been a genuine psychic, and curiously 
free from the charlatanism so common among psychics. But 
the climate ef the eighteenth century was not one in which 
mysticism throve. Had he been a Catholic, his exuberances 
might have been pruned, and his visions classed under the 
head of “ private revelations,” valid for those who receive 
them, but not for the community; had he come later, he 
might have ranked with Irving, with Mme. Blavatsky, with 
Mrs. Eddy, or with later scientific, or semi-scientific, seers. 
As it was, he was “born out of due time.” This authorized 
compendium of his systems may be useful to those who are 
unable to embark on the study of his somewhat voluminous 
works. 

“The Religion of Wise Men” is an ambitious title ; 
wise men, it has been said, never tell what their religion is. 
Mr, Wates has been less cautious. It is possible that some 
wise men are of his religion; it is certain that many are 
not. ‘‘Stereotyped creeds,” he tells us, “are out of harmony 
with a changing world” ; and he rejects creed interpretation 
as inadmissible. The position of Modernism is, he thinks, 
equivocal; but, like Dr. Pullan, he regards it from the 
outside. 

Though the outlook of Mr. F. C. Spurr’s “ Jesus Christ 
and the Modern Challenge” is that of a Nonconformist, it 
is decidedly more conservative than that of Mr. Malden’s 
Anglicanism, and stands for a somewhat safe and superficial 
traditionalism. The Free Churches can do better than this. 

Dux femina facti. Miss Royden strikes the note of 
inspiration. “ Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty,” is her thesis ; 
the poetry of the Gospels, and, in particular, of Christ’s 
teaching, is emphasized, and illustrated from the poets. 
Rightly ; for “ there are truths which can only be rightly said 
in poetry ; and it is because the truths of Christ are of this 
character that the language of mere prose breaks under the 
weight that is laid upon it.” Nothing is more important for 
our age than to be reminded of this. Surely, the accident 
of sex is immaterial in the teacher! We are to consider not 
who says it, but what is said. 

A. F. 


PHASES AND PHANTOMS. 


Thomas de Cobham, Bishop of Worcester, 1317-1327. By 
Bishop E. H. Pearce. (S.P.C.K. 15s.) 

Hervey, First Bishop of Ely; and Some Others of the 
Same Name. Suffolk Green Books, No. XIX. (Ipswich : 
W. E. Harrison. 12s.) 

Bernard Vaughan, 8.J. By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. (Long- 
mans. 7s. 6d.) 

An Independent Parson: Autobiography of Alfrad Row- 
land. (Congregational Union. 5s.) 

A Victorian Schoolmaster: Henry Hart of Sedbergh. By 
G. G. CouLTON. (Bell. 10s.) 

Lord Guthriet a Memoir. By Sheriff Kopert Low Orr, 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) 
The World of Fashion, 1837-1922. 

(Methuen. 16s.) 

Fellow - Travellers. By Horacz ANNESLEY VACHELL. (Cassell. 
12s. 6d.) 

The Sands of Time. By WALTER SIcHEL. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 

Things I Know about Kings, Celebrities, and Crooks. By 
WILLIAM LE QuEvux. (Eveleigh Nash. 12s. @d.) 

Ventures in Book-Collecting. By WitL1AM HARRIS ARNOLD. 
(Scribner. 15s.) 

Exits and Entrances. By Eva Moors. (Chapman & Hall. 15s.) 

Stray Recollections. By Major-General C. E. CALLWELL. 
Two volumes, (Arnold. 32s.) 

Social and Diplomatic Memories, 1894-1901. Second Series. 
By Sir J. RENNELL Ropp. (Arnold. 2ls.) 

From Immigrant to Inventor. By MicHAEL PupPIN. (Scribner. 

18s,) 


By RALPH NEVILL, 





Knut Hamsun. By Hanna Astrup LARSEN. (Gyldendal. 5s.) 
Linneus. By BENJAMIN DAYDON JACKSON. (Witherby. 25s.) 
Damaged Souls, By GamaLiEL BRaDrorD. (Constable. 15s.) 


“As all Parts of human Life come under my Observation,” 
begins one of the numbers of the “Spectator”; and it is 
some such reflection which must occur to a reviewer in pros- 
pect of the memoirs and biographies of the present season. 
These sizable repositories of sketch, chronicle, and anecdote, 
viewed in their mass upon the shelf, evidently concern tracts 
of arable existence in all quarters of the compass. Up 
stumps Solomon, the nonce-Solomon who will survey all these 
things with an equal eye; blessing his stars for a taste so 
catholic, so unexcluding ; a little puzzled at the transition 
from Linneus to Mr. Le Queux, not altogether certain 
whether his knowledge of life would not be enriched more in 
half an hour’s talk with a woodman than by the perusal 
of all these reconnaissances, but still, sensible of pride of 
place comparably with the “ Spectator.” 

The present Bishop of Worcester, who has a particular 
liking for the archives of bodies corporate, and can boast an 
antiquarian bibliography of considerable account, intended 
to produce a little work for the Worcester Historical 
Society. These “little works” grow and grow until their 
authors scarcely know them ; and now we receive a substan- 
tial history of the Bishop’s neglected predecessor Thomas de 
Cobham, flos Cantie, the bloom and rose of Kent, “ the good 
clerk.” Dr. Pearce has a skilful hand in the treatment of 
ancient registers, and sets de Cobham afoot again; yet his 
manner grows constrained. <A different impression is left 
by the nineteenth number of the Suffolk Green Books, agree- 
able monument to the labours of “S.H.A.H.” Conversa- 
tional, fond of his joke, bringing in local allusions pleasant 
to those who may know the ground, this historian did well to 
write about thirty Herveys. There is not always much to 
say of them, but they are fortunate in their memorialist. 
“The word dampnabiliter is not a very satisfactory word 
with which to close this notice of Richard. But after it I 
can see no more of him. He must go out with the sound of 
it ringing in his ears. I think it is rather a favourite word 
with medizval bishops. But, of course, they only used it 
in Latin, in which it is quite an ecclesiastical word.” Richard 
might have been much worse off posthumously than this. 

Father Martindale is excellent on Father Vaughan. 
He has an audacious readiness of word well befitting a bio- 
grapher of the irrepressible priest of whom, after his ordina- 
tion, it was said that “a great impresario had been lost to 
Europe.” Of his many stories, one in particular has a kindly 
roguery. Vaughan, in his early years at Manchester, got 
up a bazaar, at which he exhibited an egret, with a placard 
near it, ‘‘ To the Egret, 3d.,” and another near that, “To the 
Egress, 3d.” Numbers of people found themselves, less 
threepence, outside, and Vaughan was canvassed as a cheat. 
He protested, “I didn’t want them to use that egress. I 
even made a charge on them for using it.” The biographer 
gives room and verge enough to the histrionic side of 
Vaughan ; at the same time he defends him with great ability 
and modesty against the obvious charges. Vaughan’s inten- 
sity of purpose is disclosed behind all his light infantry of 
rhetoric and prank. There are virtues in limelight, as 
Father Martindale in his detachment of spirit is patient to 
affirm. . 

A quieter yet effective contemporary of Vaughan’s gives 
us his own recollections in “ An Independent Parson.” Mr. 
Rowland writes unambitiously, and on the subject of his own 
work is greatly reticent; but he gives an affectionate 
summing-up of old homes, characters, and congregations. 
At Frome, nearly sixty years ago, two of his friends were 
Messrs. Butler and Tanner, the partners whose successors 
have now printed his book. 

“The terrible integrity and earnestness of that little- 
statured gentleman” Henry Hart, the man who in great 
measure made the Sedbergh of to-day, is commemorated by 
one who was formerly among Hart’s assistants. Mr. Coul- 
ton takes the opportunity to review the school’s history, 
one of the most curious features in which is that Hartley 
Coleridge was for a space head master. A ridiculous figure, 
hints Mr. Coulton; but he appears quite otherwise in a 
letter from one of his pupils printed in the 1851 edition of 
his poems. There, too, it is stated that “he found a school 
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COME HITHER 


A collection of Rhymes and Poems for the Young 
of all Ages. Made by 
WALTER DE LA MARE 
Embellished by ALEC BUCKELS. 21/- net 

Times Literary Supplement: “ This volume is every- 
thing that lovers of Mr. de la Mare’s own poetry would 
expect it to be—and more. .. His book is a remarkable 
contribution to literary criticism. It is English to the 
core; indeed, we should be at a loss to say where the 
qualities which have made and still make English poetry 
great are better felt and represented than between these 
covers.” 

Morning Post: ‘ Here is a book pleasant and beauti- 
ful in all respects. Mr. de la Mare’s anthology, although 
it is the work of other men, bears the mark of his own 
genius in its selection. ... This book is a jewel.” 








GENERAL 


THE DANCE OF LIFE 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS 12)- net 


Manchester Guardian: “ Dr. Havelock Ellis 
is the best-endowed of our phifosophers. . . . He 
is himself a great imaginative artist in litera- 
ture, and uses his large store of knowledge with 
an accurate economy. . He is one of the few 
living thinkers and writers whose every word 
is worth reading, and this volume contains the 
ripest and fullest fruits of his wisdom.” 


WOMAN: A VINDICATION 


By ANTHONY LUDOVICI 12/- net 

Truth: “What Newton’s Principia did for 
the Solar System, that Ludovici’s Woman—A 
Vindication has done for the ‘Eternal 
Feminine. We know now why Woman does all 
the baffling things she does as surely as we 
know why the apple falls downwards.” 


SHADOWS ON THE PALATINE 
By WILFRANC HUBBARD 8/6 net 


Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham writes: “‘ His 
book is excellent, I think, and I hope it will be 
@ great success.” 


ISLES OF ILLUSION : 


from the Seuth Seas 


Edited by BOHUN LYNCH 7/6 net 

J. C. Squire in the Observer: “ All his inner 
conflicts are poured out on paper with a frank- 
Ness and courage and preoccupation with self 
that remind one of Barbellion. . . . The result 
is an extraordinarily fascinating book.” 


BIOGRAPHY 


Letters 








THE LIFE OF 
MRS. HUMPHRY 
WARD 


by her daughter 
JANET PENROSE TREVELYAN 12/6 net 


J. A. S. in the Westminster Gazette: ‘‘No one who 
wishes to understand the mental history of the English 
(or American) peoples in the last twenty years of the 
nineteenth century can afford to neglect Mrs. Humphry 


ard,... Mrs. Trevelyan is a discriminating as well as 
@ loyal biographer.” 


LORD SHAFTESBURY = 72. net 
By J. L. & BARBARA HAMMOND 


Daily News: “A_ clear, well-balanced, 
accurate picture of the melancholy, solitary, self- 


who lived close to his severe religious profes- 
sions and in whose character there were elements 
of real morel grandeur.” 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
By LORD CHARNWOOD 7/6 net 


Times: “ With many firm and even strong 
touches Lord Charnwood brings out Roosevelt's 
greatness.” 

Daily News: “Lord Charnwood’s beautiful 
little study of Theodore Roosevelt ... deserves a 
high and honourable place in the bookshelf.” 


LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE 


By JOSEPH QUINCY ADAMS ?1]/- net 
Cc. H. H. in the Manchester Guardian: “ He 
has made the successful playwright of the Globe 
and the prosperous squire of Stratford as real 
as they can, on authentic evidences, be made. 


DAMAGED SOULS 
By GAMALIEL BRADFORD 15]- net 


Manchester Guardian: “He is animated, 
assiduous, and widely informed, and, as his latest 
bee ao shows, he is master of his particular 
me 
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COLLINS 


48, PALL MALL, 








J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


PENCILLINGS 7/6 net 


A collection of little essays on life and literature 
addressed to a wider public than the Editor of the 
Adelphi’s previous works of criticism. 


JAMES AGATE 


FANTASIES AND 
IMPROMPTUS 716 net 


Mr. Agate is not only one of the greatest dramatic 
critics of the day, but also a writer of great 
originality and pungent wit. 


HAROLD STANNARD 


THE FABRIC OF 
EUROPE 10/- net 


‘* Written with distinction and even with power. 
A comforting book in these discomforting days! ” 
—Saturday Review. 


By the author of “ Potterism,” 


ROSE MACAULAY 


TOLD BY AN IDIOT 


7/6 net 
““ How entertaining she is! What a pleasure in 
her satire, in her wit, in her clever presentation of 
character! No boredom, no satiety, no undue 
emphasis.’’—Morning Post. 


MRS. T. P. O'CONNOR 


THE HAT OF DESTINY 


7/6 net 
A joyous warning to all those who have been, are 
going to be, or wish to be, divorced. 
‘* The best light novel I have ever read.” 
—GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


By the author of “ Martin Pippin in the Apple 
Orchard.” 


ELEANOR FARJEON 
THE SOUL OF 
KOL NIKON 7/6 net 


** Miss Farjeon has told her fantasy with great 
charm and with a Barrie-like faculty for touching 
the reader’s heart.”—Daily Herald. 


BOHUN LYNCH 


A PERFECT DAY ) 5-- ne 


Have you ever spent one perfect day? Mr, Lynch’s 
hero does so charmingly. 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 


THE PEREGRINE’S 
SAGA 7/6 net 


Beautifull Illustrated by 
WARWI 


told nature studies. 
K REYNOLDS. 


LILIAN SHELLEY 


MARY BRYANT 


‘“*A remarkably clever novel.”—C.K.S. 
Sphere. 


7/6 net 


in The 
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already organized, discipline established.” Be that as it 
may, there was plenty of work for aftercomers, of whom 
Hart, reigning the last twenty years of the last contury, was 
the chief. 
assembles respecting this ardent extender of methods and 
means. Hart was not an anecdote-inspiring man, but he 
must have liked his nickname “ Da” (originally “ Daddy ~). 

Lord Guthrie began an autobiography, and the first two 
chapters of Sheriff Orr’s book are from his pen; letters and 
journals are much quoted for the later part of the story. It 
is a record of great energy, in which the subject’s eminence 
in the law does not subdue his conspicuous activity in other 
affairs. ‘‘ His calmness under all conditions,” it has been 
written, “seemed superhuman.” How else could he have 
combined so many philanthropic interests, so many respon- 
sibilities in learned societies, such variety of friendships? 
Among the figures who pass through the pages may be named 
Stevenson, Mark Twain, the Crown Prince of Prussia, John 
Morley (‘‘ Was there ever a great man more modest?”’), and 
Mr. Churchill. We also catch sight of Alfred Austin, in the 
process of being “checked by the towering gentleman-at- 
arms,” at a presentation, for errors of uniform. 

Austin bobs up again in Mr. Nevill’s “World of 
Fashion,” with the exclamation, “I’ve been glancing at 
Browning ; it’s sorry stuff.” Mr. Nevill has not, however, 
much that is novel in his numerous brief paragraphs; and 
it is time that the story of Tennyson, the lady’s stays, and 
his own braces took a watch below. Much on a level with 
Mr. Nevill’s retrospects are those of Mr. Vachell and Mr. 
Sichel. Mr. Vachell, we think, has the advantage in point 
of picturesqueness. He has travelled up and down, and, 
indeed, did not hit on the idea of writing for a long time. 
He knew, among others, Ernest Dowson, to whom he 
presented a pot of whiting for his boots, which needed it, 
but never got it. He leaves us comfortable in the atmosphere 
of “ good sport and good wine,” where “ cranks ”’ and “ kill- 
joys” never come. Another Harrovian, his friend Mr. 
Sichel, sent Browning his poems to read, and received a 
genial answer; met Swinburne, and “ forgot the frail tene- 
ment of a fiery soul”; was once editor of “ Time,” and has 
had forty years of periodical writing with the “Saturday 
Review.” He is loquacious, and dubiously cheerful. 

If our information is correct, there was not long since an 
old book-collector who came to the conclusion that his 
destiny was to gather in every copy of every book by Mr. 
William Le Queux that he could find. This faith served him 
badly, and in any case, had he been left at liberty, he would 
have had his work cut out ; for Mr. Le Queux is said to have 
written 130 novels alone. His memories, if taken in brief 
spasms, are capital. The work begins: “ My first acquain- 
tance with any royalty was .. .” His charwoman’s daughter 
married a peer. Another random sentence: “ Whenever I 
received a letter with the well-known coronet upon it...” 
There is a photograph lettered “ Petkoff, Prime Minister of 
Bulgaria, who was murdered a few hours after leaving me” ; 
and on another plate we see “ Le Queux helping the French 
police to excavate at Landru’s villa” alongside “ Crippen, 
the poisoner.” 

Book-collecting at its summit is described not unhappily 
by W. H. Arnold, who died this year. He originally picked up 
whatever scarcer materials came his way; afterwards, he 
sold his general library and enlisted himself in the pursuit 
of Tennysoniana and Stevensoniana. His papers on these and 
other subjects of the kind are tinged with that specious 
literariness frequent among those whose business it is to herd 
in rarities, but they are of value on the score of the letters 
and inscriptions and bibliographical information which they 
bring to light. ‘ 

“ Exits and Entrances,” Mrs. H. V. Esmond’s light stage 
recollections, is a good gossiping book; plays, players, 
suffragettes, and travels are recalled in profusion and with 
a heartiness which recommends even the more trivial anec- 
dotes. Major-General Callwell’s two volugfies are of more 
serious themes and more literary power /he is a veteran of 
various wars, counterchanged with WaAr Office work, and, 
while he is nothing short of a lover of the army, he can be 
dry over such troubles as courts of inquiry. His humorous 
hints are not confined to the military; his sense of the 


solemnly ridiculous smote him even while he stood with 


Many are the testimonies which Mr. Coulton. 


contingent marching below 

One of his contemporaries at Haileybury was Sir J. 
Rennell Rodd, then, he writes, “a bard who painted in oils, 
who quoted Byron and Keats and people like that.” The 
second series of Sir Rennell Rodd’s chastely written memoirs 
amounts to a eulogy of Lord Cromer, “a rock against which 
to lean”; there are also comments on Kitchener, among 
others. In him Sir Rennell Rodd detected “a certain inarti- 
culate poetry,” which is a claim not usually made in that 
quarter, yet not to be dismissed when the maker of it reminds 
us that it was Kitchener who established in Egypt the egret 
sanctuaries, and that he wished to have spent his later years 
in archeology. 

Professor Pupin, who advances the study of electro- 
mechanics at Columbia University, has a romantic career 
to recount since its beginnings in a Serbian village. He 
recaptures the beauty of life’s stages, which he was ever able 
to see freshly; and his pages on Cambridge suggest “the 
heavenly light and sound” of his sojourn there with tran- 
quil grace. Knut Hamsun likewise left his pastoral youth 
to follow fortune in America, but returning published 
“ Hunger” and became famous at home. The present slight 
study by the editor of the “ American-Scandinavian Review ” 
mingles biography with critical appreciations. 

The adaptation of the standard Swedish biography of 
Linneus which Mr. Jackson has given us is not altogether 
Anglicized, but it must command full attention as a refer- 
ence book. One cannot but think of Gilbert White in 
tracing the Swedish master’s life of friendliness and natural 
piety ; and in this connection it would have been agreeable 
to see a mention of the correspondence between Linneus and 
Gilbert’s brother John. The old arch-naturalist under his 
Latin name is too generally only a name: Mr. Jackson’s 
work should alter that. Mr. Gamaliel Bradford’s ‘“ Damaged 
Souls””—Tom Paine, P. T. Barnum, Benedict Arnold, and 
others—are all worth meeting ; he has endeavoured to bring 
them before us in a comprehensible light, and althongh he 
points out that they would have been unanimous only in 
one respect, that of disgust at his daring, yet on the whole 
their shades ought to be grateful to him for his engaging 
sympathy. 


Mr. Lloyd George on a — the first American 


EpmunpD BLUNDEN. 





NOVELS IN BRIEF 


The Day’s Journey. By W. B. MAXWELL. 
worth. 7s. 6d.) 

Ar country tea-parties, at seaside libraries, voices 
demand the new W. J. Locke, the new Hugh Walpole, the 
new Delafield, the new Maxwell. There are a dozen novelists 
or more who write one, perhaps two, good novels and then go 
on writing. It does not matter, thanks to country tea-parties 
and seaside libraries and railway trains. An author’s first 
book is judged on its own merits, his second, third, and 
fourth by the side of other men’s books: after that he is 
judged entirely by his own standard, by all the books he has 
written before. It is a false standard, and a matter not of 
judgment but of comparison. ‘‘ The Day’s Journey ”’ is not 
a good book; it is not a very good Maxwell. As usually 
happens when a novelist has published fifteen novels, it is 
the overflow of the thoughts that created the first five, an 
overflow without current, turgid, soddening. Mr. Maxwell 
takes all the gilt off the gingerbread of life. His stories have 
no background and no beauty. They deal with quarrels, 
jealousies, meanness, vulgarity, respectability. The point 
and purpose of “In Cotton Wool,’’ of ‘‘ A Remedy against 
Sin,’”’ is lacking in ‘‘ The Day’s Journey.’’ There are two 
friends, well portrayed and uninteresting, a jealous, common 
wife, a philandering, red-haired wife. The fact that “ it all 
comes right in the end’’ makes the taste of the book more 
tasteless. 


(Thornton Butter- 


o * * 
Word of ne Earth. By ANTHONY RICHARDSON. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) 


We have seen some verse by Mr. Richardson in 
periodicals ; he is self-conscious, and has probably suffered 
under, and resented, criticism. In this first novel he attacks 
that he may defend himself. There are four characters 
gathered together in an inn on the Wiltshire Downs: a poet, 
a physicist, a shepherd, a village idiot. Mr. Richardson 
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@ SHAKESPEARE’S HAND tn THE 
PLAY or SIR THOMAS MORE. 


Papers by ALFRED W. POLLARD, W. W. GREG, 
E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, J. DOVER WILSON, 
and K. W. CHAMBERS. With the text of the 
Tilt May Day Scenes, edited by W. W. Gre. 
SHAKESPEARE PROBLEMS, No 2. With 7 plates. 
Crown 8vo. 10s net. 


“May prove to be indeed an epoch-making book.” 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


@ A HISTORY OF RESTORATION 
DRAMA, 1660—1700. 


By ALLARDYCE NICOLL. Demy 8vo. © 16s net. 


This work bridges a gap in the history of the drama and 
the stage; it deals with tragedy, comedy, and theatrical 
conditions in the Restoration period, an era of which there 
is no full authoritative history. 


@ THE EARLY LIFE, CORRES- 
PONDENCE, & WRITINGS OF THE 
RT HON. EDMUND BURKE, LL.D. 


With a Transcript of the Minute Book of the 
Debating “‘ Club ” founded by him in Trinity College, 
Dublin. By The late ARTHUR P. I. SAMUELS, 
M.A. With an introduction and supplementary 
chapters on Burke’s Contributions to the Reformer 
and his part in the Lucas Controversy by the Rt 
Hon. ARTHUR WARREN SAMUELS, P.C., LL.D. 
With a portrait of the author and 11 plates. Koyal 
8vo. 25s net. 


By H. STURT. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net. 

This essay makes a return to the Greek tradition in its 
method of studying ethics, the tradition of considering 
ethical questions in very close connection with politics, 
the author’s general view being that what is right for 
individuals in their private conduct cannot be settled 
without reference to what is right for them in their wider 
relations with their fellow-men. 


@ PSYCHOLOGY AND PRIMITIVE 
CULTURE. 


By F.C. BARTLETT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 

The position adopted and maintained by Mr Bartlett is . 
that the underlying psychological mechanisms remain much 
the same at all stages of social development, and that since 
these mechanisms stand out more clearly in the early 
stages, and are there, on the whole, less intricately inter- 
mingled, the psychological study of primitive culture forms, 
= - introduction to the psychology of contemporary 
socia e. 


q@ APOLLINARIANISM. 


An Essay on the Christology of the Early Church. 
By C. E. RAVEN, B.D. Crown 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


The author’s main thesis, underlying his whole treat- 
ment of the subject, is that there was an early doctrine 
about Christ that was based on genuine historical memory 
and tradition, and that this doctrine was superseded by one 
that was derived from the Hellenic conception of the Logos 
of God who became incarnate. 


@ THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY 
OF BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 
1783—1919, 


Edited by Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., and 
G. P. GOOCH, M.A., Litt.D. Volume III, 1866-1919. 
Royal 8vo. 3ls 6d net. 


“ Will meet a want which has long been felt by all 
serious thinkers.”—The Times on Vol I. 


Fetter Lane C. F. Clay 
London, E.C.4 - -” nad Manager 



































BELLS LIST 


‘OLD MASTERS AND MODERN ART.’ I. THE 


NATIONAL GALLERY 
By SIR C. J. HOLMES 


An exposition of the main features of pictorial art, 
based on an examination of the Italian pictures at 
Trafalgar Square, by the Director of the National Gallery. 
In the opinion of the Morning Post it is “ a scholarly 
volume . . . quickened by fine taste and penetrating 

insight, and beautifully illustrated.” Price 21/- net. 
G. Bell & Sons. 














THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF HENRY VI 
BY CARDINAL GASQUET. Important historical 
facts are here brought to light regarding a king 
who, though generally misjudged to-day. was for long revered as 


one of the glories df the kingdom. Price 5/- net. 
G. Bell & Sons. 


PEPYS’ DIARY 
INDIA-PAPER EDITION 
This is the standard unabridged edition of Pepys’ immor- 
tal Diary, the text used being the copyright one, edited 
by H. B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. “An ideal edition” 
says the British Weekly, “as worthy of Pepys ashe is 


of it.” Complete in three small 8vo volumes. Price 42/- 
net per set. G. Bell & Sons. 



























GHOST 


AND OTHER TALES OF MYSTERY 


By J.S. LE FANU 


“ Le Fanu stands absolutely in the front rank as a writer 
of ghost stories."—Dr. M R. JAMES (Author of “Ghost 
Tales of an Antiquary”). Price 7/6net. G. Bell & Sons. 








OUR FARMYARD FRIENDS By DOUGLAS 
ENGLISH. A fascinating book for boys and girls by 
a well-known nature writer. Illustrated. Price 3/6 net. 
G. Bell & Sons. 








STUDIES 
IN STATESMANSHIP 


By D. C. SOMERVELL 


The aims and achievements of Pericles, Julius Cesar, 
Charles the Great, Innocent III., Richelieu, Washington 
and Hamilton, Napoleon, Bismarck and Gladstone, are 
here studied by one of our most brilliant and incisive 
historians. 15/- net. G. Bell & Sons. 


G, BELL & SONS LID 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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impersonates them all in turn and carries on a long conver- 
sation with himself. Job, the idiot, is the least subjective, 
and consequently the most attractive character. He always 
has the last word and points a sort of Chinese moral to the 
parables of the shepherd, who is not unlike that old rustic 
whom Samuel Pepys, of all people, met upon the heath and 
found so charming. He represents “calm of mind, all 
passion spent.”’ Across a chaos of false feeling and second- 
hand emotions flash sparks of truth which may some day 
make a blaze. They peep through a blanket of dark and 
egotistical morbidity which would arouse our pity were it 
not for the forced and distorted heartiness of the style. 
Many readers will not survive the preface. The state of 
mind which gave rise to this book is that of Tennyson’s 
“ Supposed Confessions of a Second-Rate Sensitive Mind not 
in unity with itself.’’ The result is less sincere and worse 
expressed, but in many ways it is original. 


* * . 


One of Ours. By WILLA CaTHER. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


CiraupE WHee eR, the hero of this book, might well 
have said :— 


‘* When shall this slough of sense be cast, 
This dust of thoughts be laid at last, 
The man of flesh and soul be slain 
And the man of bone remain?”’ 


Shy, suppressed, and self-conscious—‘‘ to begin with, 
Claude is a ‘sissy’ name’’—he “ finds himself,’’ as the 
saying is, in the Great War. The book does not find itself: 
it is smooth, well-fed, healthy, adult; but it lacks what 
Professor Housman calls the Immortal Part. It does not, 
like Claude, ‘‘ travail with a skeleton.’?’ And so we miss 
that balance and: poise in the construction of the book which 
the Elizabethan dramatists mastered, and which made 
Walter Pater think of a supreme work of art as an athlete in 
repose. Claude, on his flourishing South American farm, 
reminds one strongly of Levin in “ Anna Karenin,”’ scything 
with the peasants on his estate. But Tolstoi weaves a 
double strand, keeping Levin and Kitty as a foil to Vronsky 
and Anna, with enormous advantage; here we have no 
contrast, no combination, no conflict, but only the change 
after two hundred pages from peace to war. Claude’s 
struggle with prosperity should be more emphasized to hold 
the book together. The style is admirable, and the feeling 
for nature, as Mr. Walpole ‘says, exquisite, but not, we 
think, intense. In Miss Willa Cather’s next novel we ask 
for one thing—‘‘ steadfast and enduring bone.’’ 


* * * 


Soft Goods. By OswaLp H. Davis. (Arnold. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir Etonians read ‘The Oppidan,”’ if governesses read 
‘‘ Jane Eyre,’’ if bishops read ‘‘ Barchester Towers,’’ then 
‘Soft Goods ’’ will have a wide sale. Possibly shopgirls 
prefer to read about duchesses and the stage, in which case 
the romance of a drapery business will depend for its public 
upon the uninitiated, upon those who read with delight such 
passages as this :— 


‘* Didn’t we have a few tan socks with clocks?” Brian 
asked, casting back in his mind. 

** Not that I know to,” said Miss Custance. 
hasn’t been any brahn socks since I’ve been here.” 


‘** There 


One is continually anxious and sympathetic. 
are told, is laid in the George Eliot country. Middlemarch 
has changed to a modern, common Ardencester. Since, also, 
the hero has published four books of verse, a literary colour- 
ing is cast over the whole, which is incongruous. Mr. Davis 
says of Brian Leagold :— 


‘* Every book he read had a distinct personality, and he 
deemed it the art of the reviewer to pluck out and display 
the lineament and fibre of this personality, good or bad, as 
one unclosed from wrappers of tissue a sprig of maidenhair 
fern.” 


This excellent method would be rather fatal to 
Goods’’: the charm is youthful, fleeting, 
romantic. 


The scene, we 


** Soft 
ingenuous, 


* * * 


Toys. By the RANEE OF SARAWAK. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 


“Open the door of the shop,’’ says the Ranee of Sara- 
wak, ‘‘come into the world with me where strange things 
happen, and watch God playing with His toys.’’ The book 
is a mixture of Platonism and Tife in the Malay Peninsula. 
The Ranee believes in the transmigration of souls and, with 
Traherne, Vaughan, and Wordsworth, in the Angel-infancy 
and white, Celestial thoughts of childhood. Susannah, 
nevertheless, in whom the soul or toy of God appears for 
the third time, is a difficult, disobedient, and very real child 


who bites her nurse and asks her governess most discon- 
certing questions. 
“«Ts there a tree of knowledge, and could I find one in .~ 
the forest here with a serpent on it?’ Her eyes grew round. 
‘* « Tt’s only a story, my dear.’ .. . 
*** But, Miss Hardie, God tells lies, then.’ 
*** Not lies, Susannah, legends.’ ”’ 


The toy is broken and the soul is left, never to find rest, in 
the eyes of a crumpled, crooked old woman. The style of the 
book is poetical, and remarkable here and there for vivid 
metaphor. And how can one pooh-pooh the philosophy after 
reading that first ‘‘ Character ”’ of a child by Dr. Earle? 
“The elder he grows he is a stair lower from God ; and, 
like his first father, much worse in his breeches. Could he put 
off his body with his little coat, he had got eternity 
without a burden and exchanged but one heaven for another.”’ 
The Ranee of Sarawak is less convincing, but equally simple 
and sure. 


* * * 


The Street of the Eye. By GreRALD BULLETT. (The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Buttett has imagination, but, at present, no con- 
sistent and individual style. These ten stories are deriva- 
tive; Katherine Mansfield is to most of them what the 
candle is to the moth, at once their inspiration and 
their fate. “Miss Lettice,’ ‘‘The Mole,” and 
“‘Dearth’s Farm’’ remind one of Mr. de la Mare: they 
are less delicate, more macabre. The last and longest story, 
in four parts, deals with the gulf between two generations ; 
after a fair start, it doubles back, gets entirely lost, and 
arrives very late and quite exhausted. The chief fault of the 
book lies in the fact that all the stories, whether told by the 
author, the Rev. Saunders, or other characters, have exactly 
the same hearty manner of the man who says, ‘‘ That’s a 
queer tale! Well, it takes all sorts to make a world.’”’ The 
inexperience of the author appears at many points; for 
instance, in the first story, ‘‘ The Street of the Eye,’’ after 
bringing about the atmosphere of, say, “The Hill of 
Trouble,’ and working up to a climax like that of ‘ Dr. 
Faustus,’’ the narrator breaks the tension, in a way inartistic 
and quite unreal, just before the finale, by saying :— 


** Your face warns me that I’m boring you.” 
“ Sleeping Beauty,’’ although rather scamped, succeeds best. 


* * * 


Galy_ Them. By BENJAMIN SwIFT. (Thornton Butterworth: 
s. 6d.) 


Tus writer has been said to possess the gleam of 
frozen fire. There is in ‘‘ Only These ’’ some of the glitter 
and unreality of Oscar Wilde and George Meredith. But 
the diamonds are imitation; they are worn in the light of 
day; they are like the rings on the fat fingers of the wife of 
a profiteer. Indeed, there is a profiteer’s wife in:the book, 
but she is an exceptional one, and the only pleasant character 
granted to us. Her conversation at a Scotch Ducal 
house was entirely concerned with recipes for boiling fowls 
and making shikaree pie or apple charlotte. She is only 
4 ag by Uncle Tom Rington, a baker in Camden Town, 
who bitterly attacks the profiteer Viscount, late of Stringby 
and Rington. 


“IT knew ’e ’ad lots of yeast in ’im to make ’im rise just 
like a big loaf, a thumpin’ quartern—and me? I ain’t the 
size of a damned bun!’ 

Other characters in the book include society ladies, Mrs. 
Melsh, horrible hostess of the ‘“‘Wheatsheaf,’’ the Honourable 
Julia and Maud Stringby, the hero, a V.C. with no morals 
or manners, and the heroine, only daughter of a deceased 
chemist, who quotes Hazlitt and buries her illegitimate baby 
in the gardens of Russell Square at dead of night. The 
effect of the whole is, perhaps, not unlike that which 
“ Rhoda Fleming ” makes upon anyone who finds Meredith 
extremely irritating. 
* * 

The Letters of Jean Armiter. By UNA L. SILBERRAD. 

(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

Tus novel is unpretentious and old-fashioned. It is 
written mainly in the form of letters, designed to show the 
modesty and charm of the heroine, a spinster of thirty-six 
who has been left an annuity of fifty pounds, which, in addi- 
tion to her income, enables her to live her own life after 
many years of monotonous and selfless drudgery. One 
thinks, of course, of ‘‘ Evelina,’’ but the story is more diffuse 
and varied, and instead of youthful and romantic excitement 
and a dangerous voyage into the new world of society, we 
have thoughtful, quiet holiday and apologetic criticism of 
the “modern ’’ world. However, as in “Evelina,” the 
heroine’s “‘ fate ’’ appears early in the shape of a sensible 
and intelligent man ; and everybody knows exactly what will 
happen except the heroine herself, to whom the proposal 
comes as a wonderful surprise in the last chapter. 








